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WOMEN’S YEARLY MEETING OF LONDON 


Fourth-day, Fifth Month 19th.— First Sitting. 
—At the close of the meetings for wership 
held in the two Meeting-houses, Women 
Friends assembled in their own house. 

After a short interval of silence, prayer was 
several times offered for the help of the Holy 
Spirit rightly to discharge the duties of the 
meeting, so that the whole body, whether 
present or absent, might be comforted and 
edified, and that every one present might feel 
they had some service to perform, were it only 
the silent but earnest prayer for a blessing 
from the Lord. 

Certificates were then read for C. E. Tal- 
bott, of Short Creek, Ohio; ment’on was also 
made of D.C. Thomas and M. R. Haines, whose 
certificates were read Jast year; all of whom 
received a kindly welcome. A certificate was 
also read respecting Allen Jay. M. Braitb- 
waite repeated a little incident which occurred 
when A. J. laid his concern before the meet- 
ing. After the aged and younger Friends 
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had expressed their unity, a little girl spoke, 
and said she would “ pray for him,” and the 
promise of this little girl to pray for him, he 
said, was the greatest belp of all. 

After the reading of the Queries, A. F. 
Barclay suggested that the plan adopted by 
the Yearly Mecting of reading only a summary 
of the answers should also be adopted by the 
Women’s Yearly Meeting, as a great saving 
of time would be effected. The subject had 
been discussed last year, and the proposition 
was cordially united with. 

Epis'les were read from Dublin, New York, 
and New England. In the latter, allusion 
was made to the pleasure that was felt in 
uniting with English Friends in the mission 
to Syria, the land of our Saviour’s birth and 
labors. 


Third Sitting —The meeting having assem- 
bled, C. E. Talbott said she believed it would 
be right for her to visit the Men’s Yearly 
Meeting. Much unity was expressed with 
the prospect, and she was accordingly liber- 
ated. 

An Epistle from Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
was then read, which insisted upon the need 
of personal holiness and greater spiritualty. 

The Epistle from North Carolina mentioned 
their mis+ion work, educational work among 
the freedmen, and temperance work. That 
from Indiana referred to their missions at 
home and in Mexico, where the people whose 
minds were imbued with the priociples of 
Friends, were desirous for the establishment 
of a meeting; it referred also to their labors 
on behalf of Temperance and among the In- 
dians. Alluding to these, C. Alsop said she 
thought we had had good news from a far coun- 
try that the Spirit of the Lord had been shed 
on them abundantly, and that the accession to 
Friends bad not been from members of other 
Churches, but frem the highways and hedges, 

Epistles were also read from Western, In- 
diana, and Ohio, where the state of the So- 
ciety is encouraging. 

Fourth Sitting.—After solemn prayer from 
D. C. Thomas, the summary of the answers to 
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the Queries was read, which ealled forth 
valuable remarks from many Friends on the 
subject of love. 

M. Braithwaite and others referred to the 
attendauce of week-day meetings. M. B. said 
she could truly say these meetings had been 
times of great refreshment to her. Mothers 
were particularly invited to take their child- 
ren to week-day meetings, thus forming a 
habit that might be of life-long value to them. 

Friends were reminded that, in coming to 
our meetings, it was not merely for the act of 
worship on our own part, but that when thus 
assembled every heart should be lifted up in 
prayer for a blessing on the congregation ; 
then would the power and presence of the 
Lord be known more eminently to preside 
over our meetings, qualifying His servants for 
labor, and satisfying the longing desires of 
seeking souls. 

The subject of joint meetings of men and 
women Friends for transacting the discipline, 
as referred to in a few of the answers to the 
Queries, called forth several remarks; and a 
fear was expresed lest the interest of Women’s 
Meetings should by this means be lessened, 
and even the holding of them possibly relin- 
quished, which would be a matter of deep 
regret; at the same time it was pointed out 
that the interest of these meetings would be 
greatly increased by the introduction of sub- 
jects which at the present day claim much of 
the time and Christian effort both of older 
and younger Friends. Allusion was made by 
two or three Friends to the duty of Christian 
women observing moderation in dress,—“ought 
it not to be astyle involving little thought, 
little time in its arrangement, and a regard to 
economy ?” 

Referring to the subject of attending week- 
day meetings, C. E. Talbott spoke of the 
benefit of /ittle children’s prayers. At one 
time she had been far from well, and scarcely 
knew whether to go to the week-day meeting 
or not. She feared her influence on others if 
she stayed away now that she was well enough 
to attend. She feared she should act the 
eo if she went; so full was she of per- 
plexing care. 
the first object that met her eye was a little 
boy about ten years of age—no great favorite 
of hers—his head bowed as if in reverential 
prayer. All disturbing thoughts left her, and 
thoughts of love took their place; and soon 
after she gave an address to the little children, 


At last she resolved to go, and | 
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prayer. For the encouragement of those who 
were in isolated meetings, she mentioned an- 
other incident which occurred in the western 
part of Ohio. In a small meeting, consisting 
only of a father and mother and a few young 
people, one of them grew weary and ceased 
to attend the meeting. Three remained. At 
last one of the three asked if they could do 
nothing to bring in the neighbors, and she 
knelt down and laid the matter before the 
Lord, all joining in earnest prayer. The 
result was that very soon the neighbors did 
begin to attend; this young person addressed 
them from time to time, numbers joined the 
little church, and when the father and mother 
were called away there were others to take 
their-place, and that small isolated meeting 
has grown into one of some imporiance. Much 
more was said in reference to the summary, 
and C. E. T. offered very earnest prayer for 
the sons and daughters whose parents had 
consecrated them to the Lord. 

Fifth Sitting—Epistles were read from 
Iowa, Kansas, and Canada. Also testimonies 
concerning Ann Frank, Sarah E. Doeg, Han- 
nah M. Bevan, and Samuel Fox, which called 
forth much expression. 

Second-day, 24th.—After the names of the 
Representatives had been called over, Isaac 
Sharp visited the Women’s Meeting with a 
message of love, sympathy, and encourage- 
ment for his sisters. 

Reports from Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
Scotland, were read on the subject of Tem- 
perance, and much verbal information given 
of what had been done by Friends in various 
localities in reference to this subject, which 
was felt to be one of deep and mournful in- 
terest, calling for earnest efforts on the part of 
our Society. The Appeal issued by the Yearly 
Meeting a year ago, had been widely circu- 
lated; it was stated, Bands of Hope and 
Temperance Associations had been formed, 
lectures delivered, drawing-room meetings 
held, “ British Workmen” opened, &c. The 
reading of these reports called forth much 
expression from many Friends. 

J. G. Pease spoke of the perilous situation 
of women who were advised to take a little 
stimulant in moments of exhaustion, and of 
the sorrowful consequences that had followed 
such a practice. 

A. F. Fowler answered some supposed difi- 
culties in adopting Temperance views. 

C. Alsop and others related their own ex- 


telling them of the love of Jesus and His | perience, showing how often the supposed need 


care over them. 


Her eye again rested on/|of stimulant had proved a mistake. 
“little Willie,” and again he seemed absorbed | 
in prayer. After meeting she told him how 


C. E. Talbott hardly dared speak on the 
subject lest she should be intemperate in her 


he had attracted her attention, and he replied | remarks, but Temperance was so closely con- 
he had been praying for her, that she might! nected with preaching the Gospel, that they 


have something to say to little children, and | 
then he thanked God that He had heard his | 


seemed to go together, and she felt the more 
because part of her mission was to the fallen, 
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many of whom first lost their way through 
drink. How many lovely young brides have 
done the same! How many mothers and child- 
ren had been brought down by drunken hus- 
bands, and here how great was a sister’s influ- 
ence! Visitinga prison in which 1,900 werecon- 
fined, she saw a young man of noble bearing, one 
who had been brought up by a Christian 
mother; she died. His father died, and left 
him possessor of much property. C. E. T. 
asked him how he came to be in such a place. 
He told her it was drink, and the first time 
he tasted it was one New Year’s day, when 
the custom in America is to call on your 
friends. At the first place a young lady gave 
him some cake and a glass of wine. He 
drank it, and paid sixteen other calls, and 
each time took a glass of wine; by night he 
was a drunkard, and in that state he broke 
his country’s laws, and was now “justly pun- 
ished.” She prayed with bim and for him, as 
she had done for many a Christian mother’s 
won, that they might be rescued from the 
chamber of death. She wished women would 
take up the subject, and then, so great was 
their influence, it would soon become popular. 
Ladies had said they should be afraid to visit 
pablic-houses, but C. E. T. said she had visited 
300 with the Bible in her hand, and the love 
of God in her heart, and had never met with 
the least insult. 

Seventh Sitting —After reading a Testimony 
concerning W. Dell, G. Cornish and Allen 
Jay came into the Women’s Meeting. A. J. 
first engaged in prayer, that the time thus 
spent might be a season of comfort, edification 
and strength. 

G. Cornish rose with a feeling that it might 
be his last visit to that meeting; expressed 
his warm and affectionate interest in his 
friends, and urged upon all to seek the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit and submission to the 
will of the Lord, so that they might not shrink 
from any service they felt laid upon them by 
their Lord and Master. 

Allen Jay was very earnest that his friends 
should obey the Apostolic injunction “ to re- 
joice in the Lord, to be careful for nothing, 
but in everything by prayer and supplication 
to make their request known unto God with 
thanksgiving.” No matter how small the re- 
quest or how large, bring it to Jesus, thankful 
that He ever lives to make intercession for 
His people, even in little things. Probably 
most of his sisters were so far advanced in the 
Christian life that they would never be 
tempted to great sins, but Satan would be all 
the more ready to tempt them to what are 
called Little sins—impatience, hastiness, evil- 
speaking—which mar the work and bring sor- 
tow of heart. And let those who were deeply 
concerned for the prosperity of the Church 
hot be too anxious, but seek continually to 
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make their requests known unto God. But 
Allen Jay’s principal concern was to mothers, 
to whom he made a most fervent appeal, to 
seek to bring their children in faith to the 
Lord Jesus, not only praying for them, but 
| with them, that they might give their hearts 
to Him, and know the joy of being Christ’s 
adopted children. A. Jay said he wished the 
‘mothers to be very definite in speaking on the 
subject of prayer, and related two incidents 
of touching interest in relation to it; the one 
where the prayers of a devoted mother had 
been signally answered, and a rich blessing 
‘had followed ; the other, where a mother, un- 
used to vocal prayer, had declined to unite 
with her little son, whose heart was burdened 
| with the sense of sin, and his downward course 
iseemed the result of thus quenching the 
| Spirit. 

Before retiring Joseph Smith said the 
Yearly Meeting had just received a letter from 

| John Hodgkin, written by his wife, to say his 
heart was with his friends, though unable to 
meet with them, and to desire an interest in 
their prayers; a request which was afterwards 
responded to. The business of the meeting 
was then resumed, and the report read respect- 
ing the Deputation to Australia, which called 
forth prayer that other laborers might be will- 

| ing to go forth, not simply to visit the Friends 
in these distant lands, but to reside among 
them and to teach them. 

In accordance with a propositioa at a pre- 
vious meeting, a petition to the House of 
Commons was brought in, praying for the 
passing of such laws as would restrict the sale 
of intoxicating drinks. Much discussion fol- 
lowed the reading of this petition, and the 
meeting not being unanimous as to its adop- 
tion at this time, it was withdrawn. 

Eighth Sitting.—C. E. Talbott rose with the 
words, “Be instant in season and out of season,” 
and mentioned she had just received letters 
from three young men whom she incidentally 
addressed the previous day without theslightest 
idea who they were. She began by telling 

\them she was interested in the salvation of 
souls, and asked if they were children of God. 
They could not answer in the affirmative, and 
wrote to ask an interest in her prayers. C. E. 
T. seemed much pleased with the Epistle to 
Ohio, and thought the Holy Spirit had directed 

‘those who had composed it, and spoke of the 
interest with which these letters were received 
by Friends in America, many asking permis- 

{sion te copy them, that they might read them 

to their children and friends. 

Thanksgiving was then offered for the help 
which had been granted to those who had 
prepared the Epistles, and prayer for the three 

| young men C. E. Talbott had spoken of. 

The Advices were read, and after a few more 

| remarks the meeting concluded. 
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Fifth-day Morning —Several of the Epistles | very long tunnel in Europe. In this country, 
prepared for our Friends in America were | the Hoosac tunnel, 5 miles long, is the most 
passed. D.C. Thomas was cordially liber-| remarkable, and the only one of great extent 
ated to pay a visit to the Men’s Meeting, ac-| that has been completed. The Sutro tunnel 
companied by Mary R. Haines. At the same| in Nevada, for opening up the Comstock lode, 
time Jonathan Grubb paid a visit to the| is to be 4 miles long, with ramifications that 
Women’s Meeting, in Gospel love, warmly | will add considerably to that amount. The 
encouraging to entire consecration to the ser- | Sierra Madre tunnel, begun this year, is to be 
vice of the Lord, who so loved us that He/12 miles long. The Ernst-August tunnel was 


gave Iis beloved Son to die for us, and would 
with Him freely give us all things; expressing 
his thankfulness also for the evidences of in- 
creased devotedness in many of the young. 
Shortly after J. Grubb left the Meeting a 
visit was received from George Tatham, Edwin 
Ransome, and Caleb Kemp, who brought with 
them the revised copy of the Queries, which 
they left for the further considertion of women 
Friends, having given much verbal informa- 
tion in reference to them. 

Fifth-day Afternoon.—The revised Queries 
were again read, and called out a large ex- 
pression of approval, many Friends hoping 
that as they now stand they will lead to in- 
dividual scrutiny, rather than the attention 
being turned to others, and that the young 
may thus find an inducement more generally 
to attend the meetings for transacting the 
affairs of the Society. 

Sizth-day.—Stanley Pumphrey paid an 
acceptable visit to the meeting. In the after- 
noon the Epistle to the Counties was passed. 
It was much approved, and prayer was offered 
that it might prove a blessing to our absent 
sisters. A sweet little letter to the children 
was also read, which called forth much loving 


driven at the rate of a mile a year, which is 


the most rapid progress yet made in such 
work. 


For Friends’ Review 
JOSEPH PIKE. 

Joseph Pike, who is spoken of in the testi- 
mony of the meeting of Cork (Irelxnd), as 
“‘a worthy elder,” writes as follows: 

*“T was young, and now I am old—at least, 
well strickea in years. My dear and blessed 
Lord was mercifully pleased to reach unto 
and visit my soul in my young days, and it 
was the day of my first love and espousal to 
Him which I shali never forget while I con- 
tinue in His love. O, the brokenness and 
tenderness of spirit that was upun my soul 

‘in that day! How I loved the Lord, His 
| truth, and faithful people! O, the zeal that 
was in my soul for Him! The tender con- 
|cern that was upon my spirit, that I might 
| not grieve or offend Him in anything against 
| the truth, but all the little I could for it! 
|My soul remembers these things at this in- 
|stant, the sense thereof being renewed upon 
/my spirit in great humility and thankfulness 
|to the Lord. Then was I fearful and careful 


feeling towards them; and Friends were en- | how I did eat, how I did drink, how I was 
couraged to collect the children in different | clothed in plainness of apparel, what I spake, 
meetin zs in order to read it to them together, | how I spake, and that my words might be 
and it was thought might easily open the way | few and savory; what company I kept, and 
for beginning simple meetings with them, | what fear was I in, lest I might be hurt with 
which have in one or two places been found | the company and conversation of the world; 
very useful and pleasant. C. E. Talbott said | for I found by keeping their company unne- 
she believed this beautifully clear, simple) cessarily, and with delight, it was like pitch 
little letter would be blessed to many who, | which defileth. The blessed light of my dear 
though not children in years, are children in| Lord did in that day let me see these things, 
the family of God—new-born babes in Christ; | with many more, needless to enumerate, that 
and she earnestly entreated all to be sure| would be hurtful to me if I delighted in, or 
whether or no they belonged to this family ;| used them to please or gratify a carnal mind 
and, if they felt they did not, to come now, | out of the cross of Christ. 
and accept Christ for their own Saviour. | “But if I should be asked in my old age, 
The Meeting closed with solemn prayer and| How is it with thee? Hast thou not since 
thanksgiving. | found there is more liberty in the truth than 
- , in that day, which by thy own account was 
Tae Great Tuxnets or THe Wortp.—| “ime of childhood or youth? Dost thou uot 
It is in Germany that the longest tunnels |W find thou wast over nice and tender, and 
have been constructed, and they have been| ™ore fearful and careful than truth did really 
made in mining. The great tunnel at Frei-| Pequire, as not having had time and exper 
berg is 24 miles long; the Ernst-August and |©@¢*, nor yet judgment to discern between 
Georg at Clausthal, 13} and 10} miles respec- things? I say, if I should thus be asked, | 
tively ; the Joseph IL. at Schemnitz, 9 miles ; could answer 10 much sincerity, thus: Since 
and the Rothschonberg at Freiberg, 8 miles,|™Y childhood, I have no doubt witnessed 
The Mont Cenis, 7} miles is the only other| ~+Friends' Library, Vol. II, page 402. 
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various states and conditions, and in humility 
and with great thankfulness can say, my 
time has afforded me larger experience, and 
a greater growth in the Lord’s holy truth 
than in that day. But yet this I testify for 
the Lord, which I have found by my own 
experience, that what the holy truth led me 
into in that day, and let me see when I was 
young, it leads me into the same now in my 
old age. Truth is the same as it was in the 
beginning; it changeth not, neither does it 
wax old: and if any find a decay, or in other 
words, think it gives more liberty than in 
the beginning, I can testify from my own 
experience, that liberty is not of or from the 
Lord, but is of and from man, who is de- 
= in measure, more or less, from the Lord. 

ruth, I say again, waxes not old, though 
the body may grow weaker and weaker, and 
may outwardly decay, yet those who keep to 
the truth in old age grow stronger and 
stronger in the Lord, and in the power of His 
might; their zeal waxes not old nor cold. 
They find that though the truth gives liberty 
to eat and drink in moderation, and with a 
due regard to that hand from whence it 
comes, yet it gives no more liberty than in 
the beginning, to eat and drink to please and 
gratify a voluptuous mind. Their tongues 
are no more their own than in the beginning 
Truth then required our words to be few and 
savory, and it doth the very same now. 
Truth gives no more liberty in wearing fine 
or gay apparel to please a vain or curious 
mind ; it led into plainness then, and it doth 
the very same now; it then led out of com- 
pany-keeping with the world, and frequenting 
ale-houses and taverns uanecessarily—it doth 
the very same now, with many more things I 
could enumerate. These things have been 
my experience both in youth and old age, and 
ifany shall plead or argue for other things, 
and that truth doth now give a greater lati- 
tude and liberty than inthe beginning, I can 
declare and testify from the Lord, and from 
my own experience, that I have never found 
such a liberty in the truth.” 

I have copied thus far from Joseph Pike, 
partly because my feelings are so in unison 
with what he has expressed, and because my 
experience has been so parallel with his, and 
pty because I also am old, and have, I 


umbly hope, something of the same desire | 


for the advancement of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom—but above all that my own sun miy set 
in brightness, and that I may now, in the 
evening of my day, be found doing my duty 
for my Saviour, and for the help of my fel- 
low men of perhaps less experience, in show- 
lig them the dangers of the way, and inciting 
them to flee from the wrath tu come. 


D. H. 


Dublin, Ind., Seventh month, 1875 
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LETTER FROM WILLIAM BALL TO DUB- 
LIN YEARLY MEETING. 


Beloved Friends,—Having visited nearly 
all the Particular, and Monthly, and all the 
Quarterly Meetings within your Yearly 
Meeting, it seems right to attempt to convey 
to you somewhat of the course of thought 
which has been the result (however feebly 
it may be done from my sick room), especially 
as this unexpected illness prevented any such 
expression at the Yearly Meeting. A very 
prominent thought may well be that of the 
kind and cordial openness with which this 
small service has been everywhere received : 
it is dwelt upon with gratitude tomy Heaven- 
ly Father, and to you. 

If any want of a close compacting together, 
in feeling and sympathy, between the old 
and the young, obtain in Ireland, as it may 
in other parts of our Society, the causes seem 
obvious, and not such as should lead to 
mourning and discouragement, which, indeed 
are but enfeebling and unfruitful. The diverse 
stand-points of differing age and experience 
must be taken into the account; and there 
might be far more of real separation under 
the apparent union of an outward quiet. I 
have contrasted the state of things now, with 
that which prevailed when I was among 
Friends here in 1847. Then there might be 
freedom from demonstrative activity; but 
was there not that to be felt which might be 
more torpid than lively? Now (to use the 
words of one of our older Minutes) ‘‘the 
Lord, in His mercy, is breathing afresh upon 
many of our young people,” and when this 
is so, not only life but action (not of the 
creature) is the result; while, in the early 
movements, many mistakes may be made, 
for the young convert is sometimes rather 
slow to learn that 

“Stillest streams 
Oft water fairest meadows, and the bird 
That flutters least is longest on the wing’ 

Among the causes of that which occasions 
thoughtfulness, is the simple fact, that the 
influence of the circumstances under which 
we have found our Lord remains naturally 
strong upon us. Some dear ones; of later 
time, may have found Him rather outside 
than inside of our Society, to which they are 
likely, during the season of unripe experi- 
ence, to sit somewhat loose. Let them be 
tenderly allowed for; and let the time be 
patiently waited for, when, in a closer in- 
dwelling with their dear Lord, they them- 
selves may discern more clearly between dem- 
onstration and depth — between impulse 
and unction—between the superficial and the 
vital. It is, then, within belief, that not a 
few who have seemed rather estranged from 
us, may grow weary of the urgings of a zeal 
without true knowledge, and may learn to 
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shelter of the tent in which their fathers 
worshipped. And this brings to the gentle 
inquiry, whether these dear ones, the objects 
of such deep and loving interest, have suffi- 
ciently considered that similar causes to some 


of those which have had so strong an influ- | 


ence on them, have one equally strong on us, 
their older brethren and sisters? We, some 
of us at least, in our early youth, found our 
dear Lord within our own beloved Church. 
We have received and held its principles 
and testimonies, not as of man, but as of 
Himself. We believe our faithful mainte. 
nance of them in their integrity is good for 
the Church universal, as well as for ourselves. 
We should regard any giving of them away 
as nothing short of robbing Christ, damag- 
ing His truth, and dishonoring Him in His 
character and office of the Bishop, as well as 
the Shepherd of souls. Would it be reason- 
able for any under our name to ask (what no | 
other denomination asks at our hands), even 
any assimilation of our congregations to) 
those of others? Indeed a fine illustration | 
of the power of the .ummon fellowship in 
Christ to assert itself through “ differences | 
of administration ” would be lost, if, when 
Christians meet on common ground, any 
compromise of their distinguishing views | 
were exacted. There would not be the same 
prominence given to the unity, through diver- 
sity, in the Lord Jesus, the centre of all true 
unity in the universal Church. 

But in Ireland, as elsewhere, there are 
also dear ones among the young, who do not 
love their own people the less, because they 
supremely love their Lord. They, with 
some of us of the old generation, and with 
their own beloved parents, have found Him 
within our own borders, and, within them, 
find room enough to serve and to follow Him. 
They already, with more or less clearness, 
can see that the main bearing of our princi- 
ples is to His own all-sufficiency to supply | 
the every need of His Church They bend 
to His forming and preparing hand for use-| 
fulness among Ourselves, as well as more at 
large in the Church, and in the world. And} 
while the heart-breathing ascends, ‘“ would 
God that all the Lord’s people were prophets, 
and that the Lord would put His spirit upon 
them,” these are sensible that it is only in| 
such a covering of the Spirit that this heart- 
breathing of the living in Israel can be avail- 
ingly answered. May there be the true| 
“tarrying”’ for it, so that the promise for the | 
latter day might be really more and more | 
fulfiiled among us,—‘‘And it shall come to| 
pass afterward, that I will pour out my Spirit 
upon all fiesh, and your sons and your daugh- | 
ters shall prophesy ; and also upon the ser- | 
vants, and upon the handmaids in those days | 


feel, as they never felt before, the sweet 
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will I pour out my Spirit;” and Peter adds to 
these last words of Joel, ‘‘and they shall 
prophesy.” 

The subject of such a wholesome rule in 
the Church, as aids its welfare, in a day 
when the restraints of discipline are much 
relaxed, has engaged some thoughtfulness 
Even in those primitive companies, scarcely 
as yet organized, the Apostle’s injunction to 
“remember them that have the rule over 
you,” points to something of this sort as es- 
sential to the “order” he sought to uphold 


among the believers, and which must belong 


to an advanced organization. In some sense, 
however, of the special demand for the meek- 
ness of wisdom in its exercise, all being 
brethren, and one alone master, may all in 
any wise charged with oversight, and all the 
fathers and mothers in Israel be clothed with 
humility, charity, and tenderness! Let them 
ponder the impressive teaching of those 
‘last words of David,” introduced with such 


signal emphasis—“ David, the son of Jesse, 


said: and the man who was raised up on 
bigh, the anointed of the God of Jacob; and 
the sweet Psalmist of Israel said: The Spirit 
of the Lord spake by me, and His word was 
in my tongue; the God of Israel said: the 


| Rock of Israel spake to me,—He that ruleth 


over men must be just, ruling in the fear of 
God, and he shall be like the light of the 
morning when the sun riseth, even a morning 
without clouds, as the tender grass springing 
out of the earth by clear shining after rain.” 
—(2 Sam. xxiii. 1-4). Thus only can the 
“rule” avail for good, its influence being 
warm as the fostering sunshine, and gentle 
as the tender grass. Such an influence has 
seemed to me somewhat exemplified in the 
way in which Elders, Ministers, and others 
have sweetly mingled with their younger 
friends in Scripture Readings and in Devo- 
tional Meetings, adding greatly to their 
weight, and also contributing to their right 
guidance, while evincing the living sympathy 
that a living Church must feel with the stirr- 
ings of newly-awakened life. 

May the blessing of the Lord richly de- 
scend and rest upon all Friends in Ireland, 
of every age, and of every stage of experi- 


‘ence, that all may walk by the rule of the 


new creature in Christ Jesus, even the law 
of the spirit of life in Him, ‘‘ and,” adds the 


| Apostle, ‘as many as walk by this rule, 


peace be on them, and mercy, and upon the 
Israel of God.” 
Your affectionate friend, 


WiLuiAM BALL. 
Dublin, Fifth Month 8th, 1875. 


oo 


As AN instance of the effect of heat and 
cold in expanding and contracting the iron of 
the dome of the Netional Capitol, it is stated 
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that the colossal statue surmounting it in-| contains, does not, therefore, determine its 
clines 44 inches to the west in the forenoon, | nutritive power; we must at the same time 
and the same distance to the east in the after- | take into consideration the nature of the food. 


noon. This fact has been ascertained by fix- 

ing @ plumb line to the statue and dropping | 
it to the rotunda below. As the morning sun | 
upon the east side of the dome heated the iron 

and caused an expansion on the side of the 

statue, it was thrown westward 4} inches. In 

the afternoon, when the sun upon the west 

side heated and expanded that side of the 

dome, the statue inclined to the east a similar 

distance. 


> 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE FEEDING OF 
ANIMALS. 


The German agricultural chemists have | 
especially distinguished themselves by inves- 
tigations in animal chemistry, in both its sci- 
entific and practical relations. In the latter 
direction they have carefully determined the 
digestibility of the constituents of ordinary | 
food, the variations of this digestibility with 
different classes of animals, and the manner 
in which the proportion digested is influenced 
by the presence of other substances. The 
London Agricultural Gazette reports at length 
the results of some of the most interesting ot | 
these researches, a concise abstract of which | 
may be of interest and service to some of our 
readers. 

The practical experience of every stock- 
feeder has probably taught him that green | 
fodder is more nutritive than hay. Green| 
crops are fed or cut for fodder in all stages of | 
their growth, the mowing or pasturing being | 
eatirely regulated by the requirements of the 
stock. Hay, on the other hand, is never 
made till the green crop has reached ‘he| 
point of its maximum growth. Thus an ani- | 
mal fed on green food generally consumes the 
forage plant in a younger and leas mature 
condition than when it feeds on the same | 
plant in the formof hay. Now chemists have | 
shown that the difference in the age of a} 
plant generally implies a considerable differ- | 
ence in its composition, and that with fodder | 
crops there is a rapid increase of hard vege- 
table fibre as the plant approaches maturity, | 
and a corresponding decrease of albuminoids | 
(muscle-formers), and of sugar and other| 
soluble matters. ‘ ' ‘ ‘ he tal 

The age of the plant makes a wonderful | 
difference in its digestibility. It will be no-| 
ticed that the fibre, fat, and albuminoids suf. | 


fered most in digestibility with advancing | 
age, and the soluble extractive matter suf- | 
fered least. 


We see from these results that .the feeding | 


value of albuminoids, or fat, or any other 
constituent of fodder, may be very different 
in different foods. Chemical analysis, in 
telling us how much fat or albumen a food 


As a general rule, the ingredients of seeds 


have a higher nutritive value than the ingre- 
dients of green fodder, and these again a 
higher value than the same ingredients con- 
tained in straw. Analysis should, therefore, 
mainly be used for comparing a food with 
others of the same class, as seeds with seeds, 
straw with straw; it cannot safely determine 
without experiment that a sample of straw is 
more nutritive than a sample of hay. 

This is well illustrated by some experiments | 
made by Heidepriem, to which we can make 
but the briefest possible reference, as this 
article is already longer than we intended. 
He fed merino sheep on various diets of 
lupine straw, lupine hay, and lupine seed. 
The results showed a uniform rise in the di- 
estibility of food as its quality improved. 

hus, not only did the hay supply much 
more albumen than the straw, but the albu- 
men it contained was nearly twice as digesti- 
ble as that in the straw, 37.5 per cent. being 
digested in the one case, and 74.3 in the 
other. The seeds were found to be superior 
in this respect to the hay, nearly the whole 
of the albumen they contained being assim- 
ilated by the sheep. The great feeding value 


| of oil-cake is in like manner due, not only to 


its composition, but also to its easy digesti- 
bility.—Journal of Chemistry. 
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CAUSES AND ASPECTS OF IMMIGRATION, 


BY H. A. HILL. 


Our attention will naturally be firat directed 
to the present falling off in the emigration to 
the United States. 

The tide from Europe reached its maximum 
height in 1854, when the arrivals were 427,833. 
We believe that in no other calendar year 
have they ever reached 400,000, but in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1872, they were 
404,806. In 1873 they touched the same 
high point which they had reached in 1869, 
about 385,000. In 1874 they declined to 
about 200,000. 

The reason for this decline it will not be 
difficult to find. Mr. Kapp has tersely stated 
the rule which governs the movement of im- 

igration to the United States: “ Bad times 
in Europe regularly increase and bad times 
in America invariably diminish immigra- 
tion.” Inthe present instance, certainly, there 
can be no doubt that “ bad times in America” 
have led to the diminished numbers. How- 
ever serious the great failures of the Autumn 
of 1873 and the general depression of trade 
throughout the country subsequently, have 
been felt to be by those at home, they have 
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seemed much more serious when regarded | 
from abroad, and especially by foreigners who | 
know comparatively little of the resources, 
and understand still less the recuperative 
oo of this young and vigorous country. | 

or does the press of Europe at such times | 
err on the side of underestimating financial 
and industrial difficulties in the United States. 
On the Continent the ruling influence is di-| 
rectly opposed to emigration to any and all, 
countries; and in Great Britain it not un- | 
naturally prefers and favors the British | 
Colonies. ; But there has not 
only been a eheck in the flow of the stream 
in this direction; there has been a strong cur- 
rent setting from the United States toward 
the shores of Europe. The general dulluess 
of trade in America, in connection with un- 
precedentedly low rates of railway and steam- 
ship fares, afforded an opportunity to our 
foreign born citizens, particularly to those 
engaged in mechanical and manufacturing | 
industries, to return to their old homes, for | 
the purpose of visiting their friends, or of ob- 
taining temporary employment, or for the| 
two purposes combined. At one time last 
Summer, owing to the severe competition 
among both the railway and the steamship 
companies, passengers were taken on through 
tickets from Chicago to Queenstown or L’ver- 
pool for $17. . . . The number of! 
those who landed from homeward bound 
steamers at Queenstown and Liverpool in 
1874 is reported as 77,146, against about 
38,000 in 1873. This brings us 
to our second point, the probabilities with re- 
gard to the extent of immigration to this 
country in the future, iin ae ee 

The exceptional circumstances and condi- 
tions which in past years increased Irish | 
emigraiion to such large proportions do| 
not now exist, and in the future it will he! 
governed mainly by the same considerations | 
which affect emigration in England and in| 
Scotland. . «+ + + In 1872 upward of 
80,000 English arrived in the United States, 
and as soon as times improve with us we may | 
expect a repetition of these numbers, and | 

robably an advance upon them. . Pr 

here can be little doubt that when the farm- | 
ers of England, and especially the younger | 
men among them and the sons, shall come to | 
understand, as some of them are beginning to | 
do, the advantages offered them by a settle- | 
ment in this country, where there is plenty of | 
land and free scope, where they can at once! 
become their own landlords, and where they | 
can buy a farm for what the rental for one| 


Ca would be in England, or less, there will | 
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three, but three-fourths of the total emigration 
from the United Kingdom is to the United 
rer Scotch emigration has 
taken a new start since 1868, and is now 
about 20,000 a year. Of this number the 
United States receives rather more than one- 
half. 

In Scotland also, as in England, the large 
capital now required for cultivating the soil 
presses the alternative of emigration upon the 
attention of farmers and their sons. Mr, 
Caird says that on a farm in the Lothians, 
rented at £1,000, while £25 was the outlay on 
foreign manures 40 years ago, at the present 
day twice the rent would pot be thought an 
extravagant expenditure on fertilizers and 
cattle food. The emigration from Sweden 
and Norway has become important since 1866, 
Nearly the whole of it is attracted to this 
country. From Russia some important com- 
munities, Mennonites and others, have begun 
to transfer their homes to the United States. 
The arrivals in 1873 and 1874 were more 
than in all the previous years together, and 
are only the advanced guard of a great move- 
ment. 

Germany has already sent us more than 
two and a half millions of people, and will, no 
doubt, continue to be our largest source of 
supply. The laws of the Empire relating to 
military service and conscription, together 
with the prevailing fear of further continental 
wars, stimulate emigration more than all other 
considerations combined —N. Y. Tribune. 
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Divine Conpescension.— Referring to 
what has occurred during the past year upon 
the continent of Europe, as well as in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and speaking 
particularly of the conventions at Oxford 
and Brighton, the (London) Christian says, 


|“ The fact of a great evangelistic awakening 


is patent to every one.” Accepting this fact 
as one in which every Christian believer 
should rejoice with thanksgiving, we have 
been interested in reading in the same article 
the following observations : 


“To those who are dwelling on the infirmi- 
ties connected with this work, we would say, 
God is very tender towards his children ; He 
has not said to the seed of Jacob, ‘Seek ye 


such a movement hither from among this | Me in vain,’ and when they cry, ‘Thy face, 


| 


class as will take most of us by surprise. 


The settlers in the British colonies are! 
English in about the proportion of two to| 


Lord, will we seek,’ He will bear with them, 
make them to lie down in green pastures, and 
gently lead them beside still waters, into the 
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paths of righteousness, for His name’s sake. | test against the exclusive sufficiency of this 

ar are om =) a ae if| test. Not only are results themselves often 
» they . 

ee ee ee ee | belie weigh than they may seem to be to 


that He is not far from every one of us, for 4 aie 
in Him we live and move, and have our being ; enumerate, but since (as before said), in ac- 


how much more then will He bear with His| cordance with the words of the Lord Jesus, 
own believing children, and feed His flock “ He that is not against us is for us,” a bléss- 


like a shepherd, and do for them more than ; ; 
they ask or think ?” ing may sometimes fall upon honest zeal, even 


A correspondent adds,* in connection with 
the same subject: 
“Many are distinctly enough stating diffi- 


when it outruns its sending. 
The reason for urging this is the need for 
calm judgment, in the light of Christian 


culties, and complaining decidedly but very charity, — everything and ene See 
meekly and in love, that there has been much Claiming to lead in religious affairs, most of 
confusion of thought and seeming contradic- | all into new ways. Welcome that which is 
tion oftentimes in the way in which truth is| new, if it be of God. Life is ever fresh; the 
being put; and in this they are right; only new wine of the Father's kingdom. But not 


this is just what ought to be expected.” . : 
“ Mon are unite os beliews ie @ levies all that is new, any more than all that is old, 
g, 


risen Christ, who has expressed the whole is good. On their own merits, all phases of 
mind of God in the Bible, and who Himself doctrine, schools of faith, and precepts of life, 
alone, eens a its depths, is by His ought to be judged; not by apparent results 
Spirit declaring Himself to them its only €X-| only. While this is held in view, we may 


pounder and interpreter. aoa 
“We are turning more aside than ever fervently rejoice when those who bad been 


from all other men’s experiences of truth, at sunk in lamentable error have had shown 
best but imperfect, and from their greatly|to them a better way, without sacrificing 
varied gee ghee presenting them, and are say- | well-grounded convictions to our sympathy 
<i adh 2: htdreds ag Aergrerd ee charity. We do not need, and should 


own words. Tell me by Thy Spirit which 
dwelleth in me Thine own meaning of these 2°t expect, to leave our own path of duty, 


words. Speak them into our hearts.” because light seems to fall even more brightly 
What has most impressed us in reflecting on the walk of another, remote from it. The 
upon the occasion of these expressions, is, the words of our Lord come aptly here to remem- 
infinite and perfect condescension of God, brance: “What is that to thee? Follow 
whose blessing is not measured according to thou Me.” 
the wisdom of those who receive it. The im- CLosinc EXERCISES AT HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 
portance of this thought does not turn mainly —On the evening of Second-day, 7 mo. sth, at 
upon any opinion, favorable or unfavorable, the public meeting of the Loganian Society, 
which we may have of the special teaching of seven ‘‘ English orations” were delivered by un- 
those most prominent in the late religious move-| dergraduates, three of whom were members of 
ments. We believe it of consequence for the the Freshman class, one of the Sophomore, and 
truth to be apprehended, that a great blessing ‘hree of the Junior class. 
may fall upon sincere efforts fur the cause of The Alumni held hes qaneel peer meting 
Christ, even although the teaching connected onthe evening of Third-day, the Oth. A well- 


Ocak mae te colic tenerhet 1 th written and instructive discourse was read by Allen 
( erfec in ee 5 
y 1 periecs, Gad te C. Thomas, of Baltimore, orator for the year, 


work altogether be done of permission, not of upon “The Mystics.” After a concise but ani- 
commandment. If there seem anything un-, mated account of the most important Christian 
gracious in such suggestions, they still appear Mystics, from the Neo-Platonists and Pseudo- 
to us wholesome to be considered at the pres- Dionysius to Swedenborg and later, dwelling es- 
ent time. Should it be otherwise, if not pecially upon Tauler and Nicolas of Bale, a clear 
“blown about by every wind of doctrine,” all delineation was given of the characteristics sepa- 
inquirers would at least be narrowed down in rating the belief and teaching of George Fox 
their endeavors to estimate things which are ftom, thane of the Mystice, progeny s*-<osee. 


‘ . An interesting feature of the Haverford Alumni 
taught and things which are do «eke ey 
B > ne, to the one orations has been, their remarkable variation, in 


test, of results. We must emphatically pro- subject, style and sentiment, from year to year. 
This illustrates, among the foster-children of the 


-_ 


* The Christian, dated June 10th, 1875. 
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same A/ma Mater, the diverse action of sur- 
rounding influences, as well as of individual | 
character, in modifying the after-growth of minds | 
trained for several important years in the sane | 
manner. 

A committee of the Haverford Alumni Asso- 
ciation was appointed, to co-operate with the | 
managers of the College, in increasing the sub- 
scription now being raised for improving and 
adding to the present college buildings. An un- 
dergraduate prize, for the best original essay and 
declamation, was- ordered to be offered by the | 
Alumni for the coming year. 

The farewell address to the graduating class was 
delivered the same evening by Professor Thomas 
Chase, president of the College. Besides counsel 
appropriate to such an occasion, especial stress 
was laid in this address upon the value of a com- 
prehensive college course ; as training the whole 
man, so as to give the best preparation for any 
career in life, whose particular knowledge may | 
be most easily obtained and availably mastered 
by one who is, in the fullest sense, a well-educated 
man. This view needs, in our judgment, advo- 
cacy at the present time, when so much clamor 
is nade for an almost unlimited “election” of 
studies; the tendency of which, unless very 
carefully guarded, is to result in an unbalanced, 
sometimes a truly one-sided culture. 


On Fourth-day, the 7th, the College Com- 
mencement was held, in the presence of a large 
company, including, upon the platform, several 


ministers of the gospel, The services of some of 
the latter, following the delivery of diplomas and 
the orations of graduates, were attended by a 
solemnity well fitting the time. It may be hoped 
that such last words said to the sons of the Col- 
lege, as they leave its ‘‘ academic shades," may 
impress them in a manner never to be forgotten. | 
May all of them amply fulfil the words of their | 
diplomas, wherein each is referred to as a youth | 
of distinguished promise. 

The stated exercises of the .Commencement | 
were the following orations : 

1. Erasmus and Luther, Charles Edwin Tebbetts, | 
Muscatine, Iowa; 2. France as a Republic, Wil- 
liam Hunt, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; 3. Count Rum- 
ford, Charles Lukens Huston, Coatesville, Pa. ; 
4. Leonardo da Vinci, Edward K. Bispham, | 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 5. The Old Regime in Canada, 
Walter W. Pharo, Tuckerton, N. J.; 6. Sir James | 
Mackintosh, Harold Parker Newlin, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; 7. Political Ethics, Miles White, Jr., Balti- 
more, Md.; 8. The Republic of Venice, Charles | 
E. Haines, Philadelphia, Pa.; g. The Vice of Self- 
consciousness, Alonzo Brown, Ironton, Wiscon- | 
sin ; 10. Philosophic Charity ; and Valedictory, | 
J. Franklin Davis, Westminster, N. C. 
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THE CONVENTION AT BRIGHTON, ENGLAND,— 
Nearly or quite 8,000 visitors were assembled at 
Brighton, about the beginning of last month, for 
a conference of ten days, similar in character to 


|those of Broadlands and Oxford of last year, 
| We extract a few sentences regarding it from the 


(London) Christian : 


“It was very delightful to see present the rep- 
resentatives of twenty-three countries, viz.: Ger- 


|many, France, Switzerland, Russia, Sweden, 
| Norway, Holland, Belgium, Austria, Italy, Spain, 
| Portugal, China, Persia, India, Sandwich Islands, 


Cape of Good Hope, United States, Canada, 


| England, Scotland, Ireland, and Jerusalem, in 


the person and family of Bishop Gobat. Nearly 


|all of them had made special journeys to be 


present, some of them coming thousands of miles. 
Many came disposed to criticise, but we know of 
no instance of any who did not lose this spirit in 
receiving rich blessings from the Lord. The 
German chaplains generously removed their mili- 
tary badges out of consideration for their brethren 
from France, and the French pastors said that 
for the first time a// the remaining bitterness en- 
gendered by the war had passed away, so that 
they could with all their hearts embrace their 
German brethren with the feeling of being per- 
fectly at one in Christ. The scene of the special 


| joint communion of the German and French 


members of the Convention was one of feeling 
unparalleled in their Christian experience. ‘The 
name of ‘ foreigners and strangers’ was, by almost 
a necessity, dropped for that of ‘brethren 
from other countries.’ They were indeed ‘no 
more strangers and foreigners’ to our hearts.” 


A marked feature of this convention was the 
frequent recurrence of intervals of sé/ent prayer. 


“2 


PROVIDENCE BOARDING SCHOOL.—We have 
received a communication referring to the article 
lately appearing in our paper concerning this in- 
stitution, from a Friend (W. O. B.) who was con- 
nected with it as a teacher more than a quarter 
of a century ago. He deprecates some of the 
expressions used in the article mentioned, as to a 
“decline of scholarship" and “' religious lethargy” 
in the school at that period. In compliance with 
his concern for the memory of two Friends then 
engaged at the school, we extract the principal 
part of his account of their character and labors: 

“Silas Cornelle was too well and extensively 


| known as an indefatigable and able teacher, and 
|as a lecturer upon Christianity as professed by 


the Society of Friends, to be so soon forgotten or 
to require special defence. To know that he was 
Superintendent is to be assured that the literary 


| instruction of those under his charge would re- 


ceive careful attention, and that the distinguishing 
Christian views of Friends would also be incul- 
cated. His courses of lectures upon religious 
topics were zealously maintained and awakened 
much interest on the part of the pupils. 

‘Of the coadjutor of Silas Cornelle—Charles 
Atherton, we believe it may be said that, among 


|his pupils no name was more emphatically a 
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synonym of strength and consistency, as a scholar 
and a Christian, and it is cause of painful as- 
tonishment that any one who had been associated 
with him, should write, that under his rule, ‘ but 
little religious concern for the children was mani- 
fest. The reverent manner and emphasis, with 
which he daily read the Scriptures to the students, 
with such expositions as he was led to make, 
were, doubtless, more impressive to most of us, 
than rhetorical sermons would have been, and 
his instructive and evidently heart-felt comments 
upon the sacred writings and upon the spiritual 
views of Friends, at the regular Bible recitations, 
must have made deep and permanent impres- 
sions upon many who were favored to hear him. 
Above all, his life of unbending integrity and un- 
hesitating sacrifice to duty, was a constant illus- 
tration of the sincerity of his profession. As a 
teacher of English literature and mathematics, it 
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One of our correspondents, under the caption 
of ‘‘ The Freed Men and Women of the South,”’ 
writes on the basis of personal observation, of 
the need by many of those who were formerly 
slaves, of ‘“‘something to do;" of work, and 
knowledge how to work to advantage. It is 
probable that in several of the institutions above 
named, employment and practical instruction in 
useful work are afforded. Certainly this is so at 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, Va. 
This has a farm of 200 acres devoted to the pur- 
poses of the school. Able-bodied young men 
and women are expected to pay for their board 
and tuition, five dollars per month in cash, and 
the same amountin work. Every pupil is required, 


may be questioned whether, in the whole history | for discipline and instruction, to work one day in 


of the school, it has ever had his superior. Many 
students who afterwards graduated with credit at 
Haverford, were fitted under his supervision, 
among whom was the present superintendent of 
the school; and others, who did not pursue a 
collegiate course, are now occupying responsible 
and useful positions as teachers, and in the 
various professions, and several of them are min- 
isters, we would fain hope, of the unchanging 
truth, in the Society of Friends."’ 


The communication before us concludes as 
follows : 


“ The admirable location of the school, and its 
large pecuniary resources are not to be doubted ; 
and if its means are judiciously and conscien- 
tiously employed, in accordance with the broad 
Christian views of its founders, we believe its 
influence will continue to be felt as refreshing 
and fertilizing showers; but if made to minister 
to popularity, and merged in the fashions of the 
world, it will waste like a deluge, frustrating the 
beneficent design of its establishment.” 


“2 


EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH.—Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn., is one of seven Chartered 
Institutions which have been planted, and are 
fostered by the American Missionary Association 
in the South, designed especially for the Chris- 
tian education of the five millions who were set 
free by the war. The other six are Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute, Hampton, 
Va.; Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga.; Berea 
College, Berea, Ky.; Tougaloo University, Tou- 
goloo, Miss.; Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; 
and Straight University, New Orleans, La. 

An effort is now being made which, although 
opposed by the colored members of the Board of 
Trustees and Faculty of Instruction, seems likely 
to succeed, to place Howard University, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., also under the control of the 
American Missionary Association. This body is, 
we believe, managed by members and Confer- 
ences of the Congregationalist churches of differ- 
ent parts of the country. Its labors have certain- 
ly been very extensive and useful. 


the week, the young men on the farm, and the 
young women in various household services, or in 
the “industrial department,” where garments and 
other articles are made and sold. As a large pro- 
portion of those thus taught become teachers in 
different parts of the South, the aid thereby fur- 
nished toward the improvement of the freedmen 
in sedf-support as well as in mental and moral 
advancement, must be great and important. 


DIED. 


MITCHELL.—On Fifth month 7th, 1875, in 
Central Falls, R. I., Rebecca Gould Mitchell, daughter 
of the late Isaac and Sarah Mitchell, in the 68th year 
of her age; a much esteemed member of Providence 
Monthly Meeting. The serenity and peace that clothed 
her mind, during her short illness, leave her friends 
the consoling evidence that, through Him who hath 
loved us and given Himself for us, she has joined the 
blessed family of the redeemed. 

SMITH.—On the 17th of Sixth month, 1875, Na- 
than Smith, in the 68th year of his age; a member of 
Western District Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 





_CORRESPONDENCE. 


AMONG THE LAKES. 
Seventh month 6th, 1875. 


Not the great continental lakes, but some 
of those lesser, but still important ones, of 
central New York, have lately been visited by 
myself and companion, finding attractions 
and objects of interest such as we would fain 
convey some account of to others not ac- 
quainted with them. 

A night’s journey (wherein, no doubt, 
much beautiful scenery was missed), brought 
us to Watkins Glen, near the southern end 
of Seneca Lake. Many have described this 
truly remarkable and picturesque spot; a 
great water-worn fissure in horizontally strati- 
fied rocks, through which flows and falls in 
numerous cascades a stream, now slender 
from comparative drought, but often swollen 
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into a torrent. One can hardly conceive a 
more delightful refuge from midsummer heat 
than within the sound of its murmurings and 
plashings ; in an atmosphere scented, as well 
as shadowed, by hemlocks and _ pines, and 
where the ruggedness of the rocky walls on 
either side is softened and adorned with 
abounding ferns. 

Scipio Quarterly Meeting maintains a reli- 
gious interest in this place, setting apart du- 
ring the summer a committee of its members 
to hold First-day meetings for worship at the 
Glen House. As the season has but just be- 
gun, no meeting was held there Sixth month 
27th, one of the days of our visit. A some- 
what peculiar service, however, occurred in 
the evening. Among the waiters of the Glen 
House, one who, we were informed, was for- 
merly a slave, is a preacher. Being daily 
engaged in the humble duties of a servant, 
our inference was that he preached without 
hire; but, in his own words, “in vindication 
of the cause of his Saviour, wherever he. might 
speak for Him.” More than half of the little 
congregation, assembled at his request on a 
large piazza overlooking the Glen, were col- 
ored people of both sexes, the rest of those 
present were mostly tourist visitors. A simple, 
earnest prayer and a very sweetly sung hymn 
were followed by a discourse, also simple, 
evidently sincere and unambitious, in which 


much less evidence of the want of early op- 
portunities appeared than might have been 
expected. ‘ 
From Watkins Glen a commodious steam- 
boat conveyed us over the whole length of 
Seneca lake, about forty miles, to Geneva. 
Without very striking scenery, this lake bas 


much tranquil beauty. Its width is stated 


to vary from one to six miles; the shores are | 


moderately hilly or undulating along most of 
its length, sloping at the edges rather ab 
ruptly, with clear, pebbly bottom. Seneca 
lake has nothing in its aspect to suggest stag- 
nation or unhealthiness. Cayuga lake is said 
to lie in the lowest part of the basin, which 
rises gradually from it, both on the East and 
on the West. 

Evening brought us, ending this part of our 
journey by rail, to a beautifully situated and 
hospitable home, overlooking Cayuga lake, 
within a mile of the village of Union Springs. 
Our present object of attraction there was the 
commencement at Howland School for young 
women. Founded by means of a legacy from 
the estate of the late George Howland, of 
New Bedford, Mass., this institution, while it 
is controlled by members of the Society of 
Friends, is not limited to such membership in 
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'ground, instruction in music is afforded to 
‘such as desire it. We were interested to 
learn that the effect of a high standard of in- 
tellectual training, with facilities for it, has 
been to diminish, from year to year, the num- 
ber of those who are willing to occupy any 
considerable portion of their time in learning 
music. Concession in this (as in other 
instances elsewhere), has afforded some oppor- 
tunity for leading beyond and above that 
which has been conceded. Our impression 
‘of the management of this instititution was 
very favorable. Two points may be noted as 
exemplary. Success has been, so far, under 
religious concern, aud with an able corps of 
instructors, obtained in keeping up a cordial 
unity of feeling and action between teachers 
and pupils, with the result of self-government; 
and a thirst for knowledge for its own sake 
has been inspired. At the same time, oppor- 
tunities and inducements for physical culture 
are constantly furnished, so that bodily heaith 
is associated with advanced mental develop- 
ment. 
Leaving Union Springs for Ithaca, which 
is at the southern end of Cayuga lake, a visit 
was there made to Cornell University. Most 
persons ara aware that this institution was 
founded a few years ago, through the munif- 
cence of Ezra Cornell, and his utilization of a 
grant from the United States government to 
New York State, of lands to sustain an agri- 
cultural college. Other wealthy men have 
‘added large gifts for special purposes; so 
that, with extensive buildings, laboratories, 
cabinets, &c., and a farm of many acres, it 
affords tuition annually to about 400 students; 
and reached, last year, an expenditure per 
annum of over $100,000. 

The situation of Cornel] University is em- 
| phatically a commanding one. Its buildings 
are located upon a lofty hill, ascending some- 
| what steeply upon all sides, just outside of the 
‘town of Ithaca. About half way up, while 
| climbing this ascent, we meet with a glen, re- 
minding us of Watkins; and, indeed, the 
vicinity is said to be more rich than the latter 
locality, in rock-fissures, cascades, and other 
| elements of picturesque scenery. 
| Under the kind guidance of an officer of 
'the University, we visited most of its build- 
‘ings; first of all the “Sage College for 
/Women.” This is a noble edifice, the gift of 
|a citizen of Brooklyn, L. I., expressly for the 
| accommodation of young women as students; 
"of whom thirty were admitted last year at the 
| University. Howland School has exemplified 
'|the thoroughness of the scholarship of its 
_graduates, by one of them having recently 


| 


its admissions ; and its plan of instruction is | passed the examination requisite for admission 
intended to be adapted to the demands of | into the Junior Class at Cornell. 


those of all denominations who desire a lib- | 


eral culture for their daughters. 


A characteristic feature of this universit 


On this! is the amount of attention given to agricul- 
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tural science and the mechanic arts. One 


who was before at a loss to know just what 
would be taught as belonging to the science 
of agriculture, may get quite a definite idea 
of this by going through the rooms containing 
the cabinets of illustrative material for the 
several courses of instruction. Every student 
(unless under exceptiona] conditions) is re 


quired to spend some time, generally two| 


hours, daily, either in working with his own 
hands in the mechanical department, or in 
manual labor on the farm. This is regarded 
as a part of the training of the student; self- 
support thereby having been found not very 
often practicable in connection with a full 
course of study. Instruction at Cornell is, 
however, free. The ambition of its founder is 
asserted to be, to establish an institution where 
any one, of either sex, and of any race what- 
ever, may learn anything desirable to be 
known. Does it not seem that, with the older 
universities and colleges, whose resources have 
been, withiu a few years, so greatly enlarged, 
and with the Hopkins University, about to be 
built up at Baltimore, the number of collegiate 
institutions in our country is more than suffi- 
cient, and that it would be well for those who 
have means for such purposes to use them 
henceforth in strengthening those now in ex- 
istence ? H. 
> 


THE EIGHT QUESTIONS TO MINISTERS. 
Union Sprines, N. Y., Sixth mo. 23d, 1875 
It will doubtless be interesting to the 
readers of Friends’ Review, to receive a lit- 
tle additional information relative to the 
questions given in a late number. The im- 
portance uf having some distinct record of 
the belief of the Society, to be acknowledged 
by those who publicly preach, and by those 
who watch over them, was deeply felt and ex- 
pressed by many at the Conference. 
want of a required and distinct declaration 
of this kind, infidelity had been permitted to 
spread desolation through the Society in for- 
mer years, and even now it is secretly or 
openly working in some places. A highly 
esteemed minister from another Yearly Meet- 
ing said that this Society had sacrificed more 
to “unity” than any other religious body, 
and in some instances had gone beyond the 
requirements of truth, and had even made 
“a covenant with death and an agreement 
with hell.” Much kind feeling prevailed in 
the discussion of the subject, and when the 
eight questions came before the Yearly Meet- 
ing in joint session, although there were but 
seven Friends, out of the hundreds present, 
who objected to them, they were left for fur- 
ther action. 


Taree of the missionaries of the American 


| which lies still further west. 


For | 
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a three months’ tour of several thousand miles 
through the mountainous provinee Shensi, 
The furthest 
point which they reached, and the most inter- 
esting one also, was the city Hsi-an-fee, once 
the capital of China and the centre of the 
Nestorian missions ages ago. They saw the 
famous Nestorian Tablet, erected almost 1,100 
years ago, by a Chinese emperor, in commem- 
oration of the success of this mission, and 
were able to get fac-simile copies of the Chinese 
and Syriac inscriptions upon it. In this city 
they spent five busy days. The whole city 
seemed to turn out to receive them, and the 
sale of Christian books was so large that they 
were obliged peremptorily to close it, in order 
to retain a small portion of their stock for 
the long journey home. The provinces which 
they traversed are unoccupied and have 
scarcely been visited by modern missionaries. 
At many places they seemed to be the first for- 
eigners who had ever been seen. The recep- 
tion was everywhere an entirely friendly one. 
—Independent. 

For Friends’ Review 
FRAGMENTS OF THE LIFE AND LABORS 
OF THOMAS SMITH GRIMKE. 


BY JACOB 8S. W ULETS. 


(Continued from page 692.) 

“We are now prepared to ask the question, 
How does the advocate of peace impair the 
just authority and strength of civil govern- 
ment? With this prominent exception, 
made because it is matter of conscience, he is 
ready to act his part in the administration of 
political and civil affairs. There is no office 
which he is not bound to fill, provided the 
taking of life be not one of its duties, or one 
of the means to be employed. He does, in- 
deed, utterly deny the right to take life, 
whether in the case of war, or in the case of 
resisting, arresting, or executing a felon. But 
then he is consistent; for he equally denies 
that any tyranny or oppression on the part of 
rulers can justify a-resort to conspiracy, re- 
beliton, or insurrection. The principle is the 
same; for he denies even to the oppressed the 
right to take the life of the oppressor. So 
far from weakening government, peace prin- 
ciples actually strengthen it; and the true 
objection, if there be any, is that they make 
government too strong rather than too weak. 
But, in so doing, the advocate of Peace does 
no more than the Saviour, and his apostles, 
and the primitive Christians did—they took 
things as they found them; and instead of 
employing force to remedy the evils of society 
‘and government, and to expel tyrannical 
‘and oppressive rulers, they themselves sub- 
| mitted, and taught the same duty to others. 
| Their example illustrates the standard of 


Board in Northern China have recently made | civil obedience. If the ruler require me to 
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do or forbear what my conscience tells me the 
Gospel forbids or commands, I simply refuse, 
and say to him, in the language of the apos- 
tles, ‘We ought to obey God rather than 
man.’ If he require me to worship idols or 
to slay my fellow man, I refuse, because I 
regard both as forbidden. But if he require 
me to pay taxes, although one object of the 
taxes be the support of idolatry, or the waging 
of war, I comply, simply because he has a 
clear right to levy taxes, and the responsibil- 
ity of applying them is with him, not with 
me. He is lawfully possessed of the power on 
the principle of civil obedience, as taught us 
in the New Testament; taxes are among the 
usual and necessary instruments for the ad- 
ministration of government; the use to which 
he shall apply them is not my province, but 
his; he requires nothing unlawful of me, and 
therefore I comply. Here, then, is the dis- 
tinction. If he commands what is unlawful, 
as the means of the attainment of even a law- 
ful end, I refuse obedience. But if he com- 
mand what is lawful, intending, when the 
command has been performed by me, to em- 
ploy the fruit of my obedience in the accom- 
plishment of unlawful purposes in which I 
have no hand, I obey, because he requires of me 
only what is rightful. I have nothing to do 
with his motive or his object. I would illus- 
trate this in case of a debt. I am indebted 
to another. He demands payment. I am 
not at liberty to refuse, because I happen to 
know, or have reason to believe, that he will 
employ the money, when paid, for unlawful 
or immoral purposes. This follows from the 
principle already stated. My duty is very 
clear, to pay the debt; the use of the money, 
when paid, is at once his right and responsi- 


bility. This may be aptly illustrated by a| 


modification of the case stated. I am indebt- 
ed to another; but the debt is not due. He 
calls for payment, not having a right to do eo, 
and I happen to know that his reason for 
wishing the money then is to make an im- 
proper use of it. I am bound to refuse, be- 
cause not being bound to pay then, I am 
volunteering to grant a favor, knowing that it 
will be abused. On the same principle I 
can conscieutiously pay taxes, knowing that 
among other objects the public money will be 
applied to pay judges and jurors for trying 
and condemning criminals to capital punish- 
ment; to pay the salary of the president of a 
college who teaches that public prayer is un- 
christian, and the clergy a set of impostors; 
or to pay the expenses of war. This seems to 
me the only safe and wise principle, and it 
furnishes a suitable criterion for civil obedi- 


ence. We may illustrate still further. The| 


magistrate, instead of a general tax law, 
divides the taxes, and lays on the advocates 
of peace the war tax. They cannot conscien- 
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tiously pay it, because they are thus made the 
sole and direct instrument of carrying on the 
war, and without their compliance it must be 
iat a stand. So, in like manner, if he com- 
'mands the friends of peace to garrison a fort, 
|or man a vessel of war, they must refuse be- 
cause they are required to do what is unchris- 
tian. The doctrine, then, of Christian obedi- 
/ence to the civil magistrate seems to me to 
rest on clear and immutable principles. The 
will of God is a supreme law; that of man a 
subordinate system. The law of God is per- 
sonal to each individual. He is to under- 
stand, to interpret, to execute it for himeelf. 
The opinion of all the rest of the world can 
avail nothing against his own convictions of 
duty. No human power can then lawfully 
compel disobedience to that conviction; nor 
can protest against the consequence of disobe- 
dience. He must obey God first, and man 
next; God supremely, man subordinately. 
Whatever law of society commands or forbids, 
then, what the law of God prohibits or en- 
joins, must be disobeyed at every hazard. 
| Obedience is due to the civil magistrate, not 
as a duty to society, but as a duty to God. 
God only can then lawfully fix the landmarks 
of that duty.” 

“An attempt is sometimes made to cast a 
reproach on the cause of peace, and on the 
principles of its advocates, as though it im- 
pressed a slavish submission to tyranny and 
oppression. What! we are asked, would you 
‘submit to have your dearest rights trampled 
‘upon, and not resist? Would you allow your- 
self to be deprived of your political, and 
civil, and religious rights, without a struggle? 
| Would you sit down like a coward, and suffer 
| yourself to be insolently and unjustly disfran- 
| chised, and not peril life itself to punish the 
| aggressor, and rescue from him the fruits of 
his tyranny? I answer calmly, because I feel 
‘no coneern at being called a coward by the 
world, that I should not act as the above 
questions suppose I ought to act. If it be 
\asked, What, then, would you do? my reply 
is a very simple one: I should do precisely 
'what I believe the Apostles and primitive 
Christians would, and nothing more. And 
what is that? They would, in my opinion, 
_have done precisely what the world would 
\style an act of cowardice and baseness. First. 
'They would have placed their whole trust, 
calmly and undoubtingly, in God, and not in 
themselves, or in their fellow-men. Second. 
| Prayer to God for their persecutors and op- 
|pressors would have been their first petition, 
|and the second for themselves, that strength, 
faith and resignation, love to their enemies, 
and humility of spirit might be vouchsafed. 
| Third. They would have resolved that, come 
what might, they would never employ armed 
resistance ; that they would never engage in 
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rebellion, or insurrection. Fourth. But they 
would equally resolve never to do any act 
required of them by their oppressor which con- 
science told them he had not a right to require, 
and they could not conscientiously do. This 
[take to be the doctrine of Christian non- 
resi tance. The world may call it cowardly 
and mean; but that shakes not the Christian’s 
urpose. Names are things with him, only 
when the Bible determines them to be one 
and the same. The question with him never 
can be, whether society and its rulers style 
him a coward, a rebel, a traitor, if the pre- 
cepts of Jesus teach him, that to be such in 
the estimate of the world is, in the sight of 
God, true courage and true fidelity to Him. 
Let us now bring this question of non-resist- 
ance to the best practical test, the experience 
of the primitive ages of the Christian Church. 
I take for granted that no one can doubt the 
following positions of principle and fact. 
First. Tue Caristians had a clear right to the 
enjoyment of all the privileges and advan- 
tages of the communities iu which they lived, 
and this right is equally sustained by reason, 
natural justice, and religion. Second. The 
heathen rulers were utterly unjustifiable in 
depriving the primitive Christians of those 
privileges and advantages ; still less had they 
a right to persecute and destroy them for 
being Christians. Third. The heathen rulers 
acted the part of despots and oppressors to 
the primitive Christians. Fourth. The primi- 
tive Christians were subjected for their faith- 
fulness, most wantonly, unjustly and cruelly, 
to sufferings scarcely surpassed by those pre- 
dicted to the Jews in case of their disobedience. 
Ifever men had a right to rebel and employ 
an armed resistance, it was these primitive 
disciples. Their enemies were equally the 
enemies of God himself. The rights invaded 
were not the creations of society and protected 
by human constitutions, but were the gift of 
God, and secured by the New Testament, the 
great charter of Christian rights. Yet they 
did not rebel, they did not resort to an armed 
resistance. And why not? Simply because 
they knew that such means were inconsistent 
with the Christian character. Were they re- 
strained by fear? No one can allege that. 
Were they restrained by calculations of the 
probabilities of success and failure? None 
can suspect that. Were they restrained by 
personal and selfish considerations? Who is 
80 ignorant or so reckless of truth, as to bring | 
such an accusation against men who counted 
life, liberty, property, domestic enjoyments 
and social intercourse as the very dust under 
their feet? The primitive Christians did not! 
then resist their oppressors by rebellion and 
with the sword, simply because they knew 
these to be UNCHRISTIAN MEANS.” 


(To be continued.) 
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[He great intendment of the blessed Jesus, 
and the great redemption he wrought, is, to 
separate our hearts and sin. We know Him 
not if we take it other ways. Oh! how few 
have trod on the neck of their beloved sin, to 
come to Jesus Christ !— Leighton. 


CONSECRATION. 


Take my life, and let it be 
Consecrated all to Thee ; 

Take my hands, and let them move, 
At the impulse of Thy love. 


Take my feet, and let them be 
Swift and beautiful to Thee ; 
Take my voice, and let me sing 
Only for my Lord the King. 


Take my lips, and let them be 
Filled with images from Thee ; 
Take my silver and my gold, 
Not a mite would I withhold. 


Take my moments and my days, 
Let them flow in ceaseless praise ; 
Take my intellect, and use 

Every power as Thou wilt choose. 


Take my will, and make it Thine, 
It shall be no longer mine ; 

Take my heart, it is Thine own, 
It shall be Thy royal throne. 


Take my love—my Lord, I pour 
At Thy feet its treasured store ; 
Take myself, and I will be 
Ever, only, Lord, for Thee. 


-e- 


THE NINETY AND NINE. 


There were ninety and nine that safely lay 
In the shelter of the fold ; 
But one was out on the hills away, 
Far off from the gates of gold— 
Away on the mountains wild and bare, 
Away from the tender Shepherd’s care. 


‘«« Lord, thou hast here thy ninety and nine; 
Are they not enough for thee?” 
But the Shepherd made answer: 
Has wandered away from me; 
And although the road be rough and steep, 
I go to the desert to find my sheep.” 


« This of mine 


But none of the ransomed ever knew 
How deep were the waters crossed ; 
Nor how dark was the night that the Lord passed 
through 
Ere he found his sheep that was lost. 
Out in the desert he heard its cry— 
Sick, and helpless, and ready to die. 


« Lord, whence are those blood-drops all the way, 
That mark out the mountain’s track!” 

« They were shed for one who had gone astray 
Ere the shepherd could bring him back.” 

‘«* Lord, whence are thy hands so rent and torn?” 

« They are pierced to-night by many a thorn.” 


And all through the mountains, thunder-riven, 
And up from the rocky steep, 

There rose a cry to the gate of heaven, 
« Rejoice! I have found my sheep!” 

And the angels echoed around the throne, 

« Rejoice, for the Lord brings back His own.” 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 12th inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—In the House of Commons, on 
the 7th, John Bright presented a petition signed by 
60,000 members of-the Agricultural Laborers’ Unions 
and others, asking for an extension of household suf- 
frage to counties and boroughs, and for a re-distribu- 
tion of Parliament. A motion was made for a second 
reading of the househola franchise or counties bill; 
but after some debate, the motion was lost by a vote 
of 166 yeas to 268 nays. On the previous evening, a 
member called attention to the progress of Russia in 
Central Asia, as furnishing that power great facilities 
for attacking the English dominions in India, and 
moved for the production of papers relative to the oc- 
cupation of Khiva. It was answered on behalf of the 
government, that all the papers on that subject had 
been laid before the House ; and that when other com- 
munications which had taken place on the whole ques- 
tion of Central Asia, should be produced, they would 
show the friendly spirit which has marked the corres 
pondence. 

Moody and Sankey held their closing meetings in 
London on the 11th and 12th. The attendance was 
very large; thousands, it is said, were unable to ob- 
tain admission to the evening services on the 11th. 

FRANCE.—In a debate in the Assembly on the pub- 
lic powers bill, on the 7th, a Radical member moved 
an amendment in favor of making future Assemblies 
permanent, when Minister Buffet made an important 
speech, defending the Republican constitution, and de- 
claring the proposed amendment a violation of it, and 
pointing out the evil consequences which might be ex- 
pected from such a change. The amendment was re- 
jected, the Left supporting the Ministry. An amend- 
ment was adopted providing that if the Presidency 
should become vacant while the Chambers are dis- 
solved, the Senate shall meet, and general elections be 
immediately held. The bill then passed to a third 
reading by a vote of 546to 97. This vote is thought 
to indicate the purpose of the majority not to delay 
dissolution. 

Details have been received by mail of the inundations 
in the southwest of France, and they show that the tele- 
graphic reports were not exaggerated. The rise of the 
Gar: nne and its branches was unexpected and rapid. 
At Toulouse, the principal suburb, on the opposite side 
of the river, occupying a low peninsula, was submerged, 
and many persons were rescued by boats, while the 
number who perished was supposed to exceed 500, as 
215 bodies had been taken from the ruins within four 
days afterward. In this quarter 500 houses fell, and 
as many more had to be demolished. Most of the 
towns and villages along the rivers were nearly de- 
stroyed. At Fenouillat, five miles from Toulouse, 
only three houses remain of about 400. The wheat 


and vine crops in many places have been utterly de- | 


stroyed. An official telegram in the Paris Moniteur 
of the 12th represented the previous estimates of the 
number of persons drewned in Toulouse as exagger- 
ated, and said that up to that time 216 bodies had 
been found. At Lisieux, in Normandy, and in its 
vicinity, great damage has also been done recently by 
inundations 

The need of making the large rivers useful as aids 
for maritime navigation, is attracting attention in 
France. 
seilles are considering the means of connecting Mar- 
seilles with the Rhone by a canal practicable for ships; 
and the municipal council of Paris has appointed a 
commission to devise means to render the Seine navi- 
gable from Rouen to Paris. 

SWITZERLAND —The canton of Geneva and the 
French frontier were visited on the 8th by a violent 


The municipal councils of Lyons and Mar- | 
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storm, accompanied by hail of unusual size. It is re 
ported that several persons were killed and injured. 

HuUNGARY.—Later accounts from Buda-Pesth con. 
firm previous reports of the destructive character of the 
recent storms there, but the loss of life could not beac. 
curately ascertained. Over 100 persons were known to 
be missing, and 28 bodies had been found. The de. 
struction of property in the vicinity was great, and 
many persons were said to be destitute and homeless. 

Spain.—Gen. Dorregaray, with part of the Carlist 
forces, has been reported for some days as retreating 
towards the Pyrenees, pursued by a detachment of 
government troops, under Gen. Jouvellar. His pur. 
pose appears to be to avoid a battle in the open 
country. 

The draft of the new Constitution reported by a 
committee on the 5th inst., provides that the Senate 
shall be composed of three classes of members: Sen 
ators by hereditary right, Senators elected by popular 
corporations, and Senators nominated by the Crown 
All grandees of Spain with incomes of $10,000 and 
over are included in the first class. 

ITALY.—It is announced that the Ministerial com- 
mission appointed to consider whether Italy shall par 
ticipate in the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, has 
decided in the negative, on account of the expense ne- 
cessary, and the govornment of the United States has 
been so informed. 

TuRKEY.—An insurrection against the Turkish off 
cials has broken out in Herzegovina, and is reported 
to be assuming threatening proportions. 

Russia.—The government has conceded to the Men 
nonites settled in the empire the right of immunity 
from military service, on condition of their serving for 
the same length of time in the Imperial forests. 

ICELAND.—Accounts have been received that in the 
Fourth month last, in some of the eastern districts of 
the island, a fall of volcanic ashes and scoriaceous sand 
occurred, continuing for some hours, accompanied by 
subterranean rumblings, and by darkness so dense that 
for an hour at mid-day, it is asserted, a person could 
not distinguish the fingers of his own hand in the open 
air, and for four hours candles were needed in the 
houses. Lightning and other electrical phenomena 
also prevailed. When the fall ceased, the ashes had 
covered a large extent of country, varying from 1% to 
8 inches in depth, completely destroying the pasturage 
A letter in the London 7imes estimates the region thus 
devastated at 2,500 to 3,000 square miles, which had 
supported thousands of sheep, and many cattle and 
horses. These it was necessary to remove to other 
districts, and great distress and want must result. 

DomeEstic.—During last month 13,989 immigrants 
arrived at New York. In the same month of last 
year the arrivals were 20,602. For the three months 
ending with the 3oth ult., the number of immigrants 
at that port was 45,566, while in the corresponding 
period of 1874 the number was 68,055. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has issued a.cit- 
cular to Indian Agents, informing them that on account 
of the expense, confusion and fraud which are liable 
to arise from the employment by the Indians of attor 
neys and agents to transact their tribal business with 
the Department of the Interior, no services of :hat kind 
will hereafter be recognized, unless the party proposing 
to act shall have first submitted the subject to the 
consideration of the Department, and shall have re- 
ceived specific authority from the Commissioner and 
Secretary to offer his services to the Indians; and any 
conference or negotiation held by him with the Indians 
must be in open council, and in the presence of the 
Agent. The Agents are instructed to inform the In 
jdians of this regulation, if necessary, and to assure 
| them that the object is not to hinder their business, 


| but to protect them from imposition and needless ¢x 
| pense. 





